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Grand Lodge of Alabama, 
BY THE REV. JAMES H. THOMASON 


W. Master anno BretTsren :— 
Through the mercies of a kind Providenc 


of the State. and to meet in these walls, co 
to imperishable fidelity and brotherly love. 


the whims of mankind, from which we are 


Nations have arisen and disappeared :—vari 
vies in Religion and Science have prevailed 


of time. 
cal revolutions, our beloved Institution has 
served ;—the oppositidn of false friends and 
enemies, notwithstandiag. We still remain 
tially the same, though we may have lost mau 


time—perpetuated through the dark ages, a 
mitted to us by our venerable sires in its pris 
ty and simplicity. While violent commotion 
. Branch of peace has flourished amonyst os, 
ly relations of other institutions, but ours 
happily preserved rom the withering curse. 
ever we have mct.in our Lodges, all party 
Been fargottes. ‘The reason exists in our go 
ization. Masonry, recognizes no party: 


ent yest has also been marked by much seri 
tion: with much regret, we remember that 


them last ; but clad in the habiliments of im 


tal youth. We should endeavor as much 


properly understood it is one of the grand 
Before wecan expect to effect areformation 
those lessons of morality so forcibly inculca 


and discipline must be eaforced. 


gad discipline. 


of laxity in the administration of the laws, 
er we suffer one to trample on them with 


ness to a brother, frequen 
jog the penalties of vio law. 





Delivered at the Grand Annuat Communication of the 


permitted Again to come up hither from various parts 


ness here, is to review the past and consult for the 
future good of the Craft.- In the former, the sensations 
created will be varied,—amidst the ruins of Empires ; 
the crowning and dethroning of Kings, according to 


to deduce the best rules'and precedence for the latter : 


ent periods, that have been long since lost in the vista 
Amidst all these moral, religious and politi- 


moral purity that characterized our fathers. 
should pronipt us to offer up the warmest feelings of 
the heart, in gratitude to the great Author of all good, 
to renew our energies and our zeal for the promotion 
of a glorious institution, that has withstood the test of 


ed the political. world the present year, the Olive 


Political excitement may have impaired the friend- 


upon the level, and part upon the square. The pres- 


eve beloved friends have been saatched from amongst 
us to test the realities of an unknown world; but we 
mourn not as those who have no hope—for through 
the mercies of the ever blessed Redeemer. we expect 
to see them again; not mortal and pale as we saw 


aad on their cheeks, the never fading tinge of immor- 


ble, to improve on the past, and with one accord en- 
ter on the arduous duties of the Grand Lodge, hum- 
bly relying on God for his divine aid, with a firm re- 
solve to make Masonry, what it really is,—for when 


inatitations on earth. This canuot be accomplished 
in a day, nora any length of time, without effort,— 


Institation should be often explained and illustrated ; 


No institution civil, politieal or social, can be long 
usefully perpetuated, without a strict adherence to rule 


This may be an unpleasant task to perform, but ob- 
servation in Masonry, as well as io the Church, to 
whieb I belong, has convinced me of the impropriety 


ye impair the strong brace that sustains us, and at 
ence open the door of vice and confusion. Tender- 
prevents us from eaforc- 
is tenderness of 
feeling and character, is certainly commendable when 
properly received, but when it becomes a ruling 


e, we are 
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im it ceases to be virtue, for while we indulge in one 
instance we open the way to others, who fall into like 
errors, claim the same liberty, and in the end, ull are 


ridicule and contempt. These remarks are perhaps 
applicable to all orderly associations. é 
By preserving a strict discipline, a two-fold object 
will be accomplished. First: we shall rid ourselves 
of those who are not benefitted by the institution, but 
are an impedjment to its progress who are not useful 
to us nor themselves, and by their imprudent conduct, 
prevent better members from coming iv and remaining 
with us, who would be an honor to the institution, a 
blessing to the craft and to mankind. 

All associations are based upon the principle of per- 
sonal concession and sacrifice, for future and general 
good ; and those who have not this principle, can nev- 
er be of service to any assaciation ot bedy of men.— 
Those who have it, or act from such motives will doubt- 
less, at once cease to offend, or offending will peacea- 
bly submit to the penalties of the law. Permit me here 
to drop a hint in relation to our conduct, while abroad 
in the world. 

In the Lodge, all is submissson to the ancient land- 
marks of the order ; this is well so far as it goes—but 
what avails the profession of a christian, or a mason, 
if his conduct among men is not in unison with the 
purity of his profession,—it is no less than falsehood 
and downright meckery. It is diffieult to bring mea 
up to the strictest standard of moral purity, but I do 
trust you will willingly be brought to a standard con- 
sistent with your voluntary pledges, and with the cha- 
racter of the Institution. Nor should we, brethren, 
retain those among us who are’ negligent and slow to 
yield to its easy injunctions. The time has been when 
Masonry was, and I trust in God will soon be again. 
a etriotly maral aesnriatinn of brothren in deed and ia 
truth. It is true, it is not strictly religious, but next 
to the religion of our Lord Jesus, it is one of the best 
institutions on earth: and its -general object i:, by a 
course of discipline and moral truths, covtinually to 
point the mind toGod. The Bible, the first great light 
in Masonry, and all the working tools of the Craft, are 
calculated, eminently te lead the mind to contemplate 
that Being. from whomall our help must’ come; for 
by them we are taughtthat without the practice of 
faith, hope pnd charity, we cannot obtain Heaven.— 
Brethren, we are admonshed to exercise Faith in God 
—Hope ia immortality, nd Charity to all men. The 
man who patiently and jerseveringly strives to prac- 
tice these precepts, and receives them aa necessury to 
his future salvation, will fel his need of the assistance 
of a power superior to hinself. So peculiar are {he 
valuable precepts of the Oder enjoined, that it is sin- 
gular they should ever be brgotten ; nor will they by 
men who wish to practiceihem. So highly do fo 
teem them, that next.to the holy religion of Jesus, | 
hold them nearest my heart from the firm conviction 
that rests on my mind, thatwhoever studies and prac- 
tices the holy tenets, is on tie threshhold of the King- 
dom of God; and will by acontinuance in the same, 
be led to the very foot of the Cross: where the ever- 
atoning blood of the blessec Redeemer, will fall, and 
cleanse, and purify the heat. Let me herebe under- 
stood ; I mean not to eay tht Masonry will save a man 
but that a faithful performaice of the duties will lead 
him to see and feel the neessity of an entire surren- 
der of his heart and affectias to Christ and the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. Pirmit me brethren, to urge 
the necessity of coming to sis point. I do it because 
it is in my opinion indispegable to our final salvation. 
I need not call for your indigence, for 1am aware of 
your willingoese to grant ig for there are: nove who 

ulges a brother's feeling, that will not appreciate 
mine on this occasion, and @ this subject... 1h 
. The associations that risein my miad while contem- 
plating it, kindle all the emotions of my ature ; 





injured—none are benefitted, and order is thrown into’ 
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met here; the cordial grip of the hand, the friendly 
greetings, and the sympathetic bosom, the question in- 
voluntary arises to the mind, how Jong will these fra- 
ternal relations last? and the idea that they will ever 
be severed, carries a thrilling sensation to the heart. 
A sensation too powerful for jong indulgence... Then 
may we claim itseverlastiog duration. It may be even 
so : and the terms are plainly pointed out, so plain that 
a way-faring mas, though a fool need not err therein : 
and if there is a prayer in which L indulge more ‘ear- 
nestly than any other, it is, when I pray that my breth- 
ren of the mystic tie, may be endowed with every 
qualification to make them fit meat forthe Master's 
use; thatone, in which I pray that they who have 
been fellow-laborers here may have. a place in that 
Temple aot made with hands, eternal in the Heav- 
ens. 
In the discharge of the various duties that must ne- 
cessarily devolve on us during this session of the G. 
Lodge, let us endeavor to consult the well being of 
the Craft. In the discussion of those matters there 
will doubtless exist much difference of opiaion, but /[ 
trust there will be ao difference of feeling. No un- 
kindness. should for a moment be indulged towards 
one another, but with one let us enter on the faithful 
performance of our duties, and let there be but one 
feeling ; and that one; brotherly love,- and a fervent 
desire to perpetuate its. existence. You cannot fail 
to feel the necessity of this cardinal virtue here,. nor 
elsewhere. Therefore brethren when we retire from 
this sacred retreat to our respective Lodges, we should 
set about the work of reconciling all differences if any 
exist among us. Brethren should never iadulgo un- 
friendly feelings towards one another, and if it should, 
unfortunately be the case in any of your Lodges, you 
cannot too soon bring about a friendly re iation, 
and should any be go refractory as not to abide amien- 
ble terms, my opinioa is that he or they so 
ought to be expelled as unworthy the name and privi- 
leges of Masonry. For tf « man will not exercise over 
his passions and prejudices, but refuses to abide the 
decision of his brethrea made for the good of the iu- 
stitution, he cannot be of any benefit to it. The in- 
dulgence of anger and hayd-words in reference to Ma- 
sons, is destructive of the first, and dearest principles 
of our Order. 
Finally brethren, let us guard with the utmost care, 
the character, and reputation of our beloved institu-: 
tion ; for it is not our owa, a8 aGraad Lodge, but it is 
the common interest of Masons throughout the State. 
As just and sage ys stewards, we dare not ne 
any course t 
lustitution. ; 
Let us so work, that when the Grand Master of the 
Universe shall call the Craft from labor and close this 
earthly Lodge, that we may be found worthy to eater 
the one where God presides, and all the good shalhbe 
our associates and brethren. 
That this may be the cuse, ¢hall be 
most ardent and lutest prayer. 





amy constant, , 





_, ANNUAL CIRCULAR,’ 
Of the Most Worshipful, the Grand. 
public of Texas, 
Masons, & the Fraternity 
duspersed over the surface of the 
Breruren :— tee? 9 
By the kind beneficence of the Grand Architect of 
the Universe, we are permitted to tender 
ther anniversary of the Grand Lodge 
salutation of Health, Peace, and Union. It gives us 
















and are of a kind, pocalart adapted to produce this 





1 reflect omhe many times we have 
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lations, cnnonipiiogn set pit a ane ihe su- 
preme ST  e 4 on for t he are in 
we have be throughout ear will be 
mutual, ioe ese ‘eotenteh be oie to with a 
reciprocity peculiar to our anciemt@pdggacred order. 
In reviewing the laboys of the year just closed, we 
congratulate ourselves upoo the marked prosperity 





TU) THE GATHERER. 


“a PRUDENT WIFE AND A STRONG 
APRON. 


Mrs. W.; consort and help meet of Mr. W , mer. 








which has signalized the institution gf Masonry in this 
young Republic. Alihough the tenets of onr order| 
can never be blended with the principles of government, | 
or the dogmas of religiun, except as pure streams, 
emanating from the same exalted source, commingle 
their waters while flowing on to the same boundless | 
and peaceful ocean; yet, even in Texas, a land but re- | 
cently reclaimed from the solitude and barbarism of) 
nature,—even here, Masonry has found a resting place. | 
and has fixed her abode, as eternal as the mountains 
that engirt her territory, or the seas that lave her shores. 
Masonry in T'exasis every where respected, and by the 
majesty of its bearing, and the peace-dispensing influ- 
ences that follow in its train, is drawing hundreds of 
votaries to its standard. 

It also-gives us pleasure, in our retrospect of the 


past year, to learn that the Lodges subordinate to the | 


(irand Lodge of the Republic of ‘Texas have proceed- 
ed diligently’in their labors, and have kept ia view, 
with scrupulous eare, the ancient and established land 
marks of our order—that they have guarded the pass- 
es into their hallowed grounds, and the doors of their 
temples, with a sleepless vigilance, against such im-| 
postors as would gain admission by clandestine and 
surreptitious means. We owe, it, also, to the cause 


' ing ( 2g | . mae 
of Masonry, to state that these subordinate - Lodge *| days was spent in fruitless attempts to borrow. 


have been strict and just in their discipline, visiting | 
such aberrations from the line of propriety on the part 
of their members with merited inflictions and penal- 
ties. Where justice, with its equal scales, has required 
a cumbrous and polluting member to be lopped off 
its exactions have been obeyed. It is this rigid adhe- | 
rence to order and strict propriety that constitutes one| 
of the firmest pillars in the great Temple of Masonry; | 
and it is, we feel assured, the puactillious care with} 
which not only the Grand Lodge, but all the subordi-| 
nate Lodges of this Republic, have clung to these! 
ancient land marks, which has given us character and | 
respectability with kindred institutions throughout the| 
world. ‘ Charity endureth long” and patiently, but} 
there is a point where forbearance towards error and) 
deviations froma line of rectitude would deal a death- | 
wound upon Masonry—would throw her proud col- 
umns down from their towering heights, and leave 
the beautiful edifice a wreck of ruin, over which re-| 
ligion and philanthropy would weep and mourn. 

Finally, in ouf review of the past year, we feel a) 
pride and gratification in the acknowledgment which | 
has been extended to us by so many of the ancient and | 
established Grand Lodges of America and of Europe. | 
We feel especially grateful for the special and gener- | 
ous recogaition of the Grand Lodges of New York, 
Maryland, and Mississippi, in the United States, and | 
of the Grand Lodge of Hamburg, in Germany. Long 
may the fraternal relations continue, on terms as legi- 
timate and lofty, between us, as these demonstrations 
show them now to exist. 

We close our annual salutations by expressing our 
fervent wishes, that the year upon which we are enter- 
ing with such bright and happy auspices, may be sig- 
natized by the advancement and prosperity of our s:- 
ered order throughout the whole habitable globe.— 
While we pledge, ourselves on the part of the Grand 
Lodge of the Republic of Texas, to discharge the sa- 
cred duties incumbent upon us as true Masons, by a 
strict adherence to the principles of our institution ; 
we will also enjoin npon our own household in the 
Republic, 4 punctillious conformity to the same prin- 
ciples and ‘precepts; and we will, by all due means, 
endeavor to’stimmulate the craft, both in this country 
and elsewhere over the habitable globe, to emulate the 
the perfecjion of masonic virtues, intelligence and bro- 
therly love, towards the fraternity at large. And that 
the Supreme Architect of the Universe may prosper 
and bless the institution of Free Masonry through- 
out the world, is the fervent prayer of, Brethren. 


| 





An Lrishmanwho had blistered his fingers by endeav- 
ing todraw ova piir of new boots, exclaimed, ‘ By 
St. Patrick, I believe T shall never get them on uatil 
1 wear them a day or two.” 
, ane 407! 
we'd 5 wh ow , 
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| his transverse and ascertain his exact latitude and long- 








chant of New York, was a very economical woman, 
and, if her eulogist waspot mistaken, had a very strong 
apron. 
Mrs. W. was as follows:—Mr. W. was a merchant 
in affluent cireumstances. did a very heavy business, 
and conducted all his affairs with the utmost regularity. 
Every department of his business was completely sys- 
tematized ; even his family expenditures were restrict- 


jed to regular daily appropriations, and no surer is the 


jsailing master of a ship to make his observation, work 


jitude every noon, than was Mr. W. to have all his ac- 


oe nicely balanced, and ascertain his exact where- 


abouts in business every night. But as wise, prudent 
and punctillious as he was, he could not withstand the 
temptation to overtrading during one of the great pape: 
expansions; aod when the revulsion came, he found 
himself embarrassed beyond all his efferts to extricate 
himself. He had stood as firm as a rock whilst many 
of the most reputable houses tumbled to ruins around 
him, but he could not collect money due him from 
his best customers, and there was one remaining note 
of ten thousand dollars that would fall due in a few 
days, and he could devise no way to meet it. The 
notice came from the bank, but three davs remniined, 
and every resource failed. The first of these three 
The 
second was as fruitlessly spent in trying to force a sale 
of goods. No body had money to lend—no body had 
money to purchase goods at any price. Failure pre 


|sented itself before him with all its frightfulness! The 


last day of grace arrived, and horror was depicted in 
his countenance. Mrs. W. knew nothing of bis trou: 
bles, and on perceiving him evidently in great distress 
of mind, she insisted on knowing what was the cause 
of his trouble. It was fully to conceal his ruin from 
her, and he coadescended to make her acquainted with 
the cause of his misery. How much, she enquired, 
will save you from fiilare? Ten thousand dollars, he 
replied, will pay my last note in bank ; but for want of 
this | must suffer the disgrace of having my note pro- 
ested, assign my proporty for the bonofie u* my credi- 
tors, and suffer my name to go to the world asa bank- 
rupt. Is this all, saidshe? Why bless me, my dear 
Mr. W. I can supply you with that sum without going 
out of the house. Not waiting to hear the question 
which he was prepariug to ask, she tripped up stairs, 
and in less time than I have occapied in telling the 
story, she returned with seventeen thousand dollars in 
her apron, all in change, which she had saved within a 
few years from her daily allowance of market money ! 

All who heard the recital of tiis cireumstance by 
the friend of Mrs. W. were higaly delighted with it, 
jsave one sharp nosed slabsided yankee, who would 
\not believe, though an angel Ind told it, till he had 


|applied the test of figures to it, te ascertainjits p: ohabil- 


lity. Ashe finished his calculaton and was ‘n the act 
of returning his pencil to his socket he burst into a 
jroar of laughter. All eyes wer: turned upon him, and 
| the ‘narrator demanded what he meaat by such uncivil 
deportment. Nothin.at all, stnnger, said the calcula- 
cor, only I was thinkia what a arnal strong apron that 
ere woman must a had on to bing seventeen thousand 
dollars worth of change down tairs. I’ve cyphered it 
out on this here paper, and it wll weigh jist half a ton 
if there aiat asingle copper anong the whole on't.— 
| Buffalo Repub. 





Important Drscovery.—'the followjng is transla- 
ited from’a recent humber of he Gazelte des Deux 
| Mondées of Paris: 
| * Some — ago Baron Dwotet presented to the 
Academy of Medicine a Deaf Mule, tea years of age, 
whose speech and tearing he jad restored by a mag- 
netic process. The Academy mmediately appointed 
a commission to inquire into th truth of a fact which 
threatens to overturn all previols notions of science. 
Their report is tooked for anximsly. 
* Since that time the Baroasubmitted to his pro- 
cess a deaf mute of the age of five years. A certifi- 
cate’ of a ‘member of the Acadeny of Medicine proves 


The circumstances narrated by the friend of 
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The miraculous process of the Baron was evident, for: 
at the end of three sittings the child heard and repeat- 
ed every word pronounced in its presence. We have 
seen this ourselves. 

* Assurances have been given ys, which we dare not 
doubt, that the Baron has cured nineteen persons sim- 
ilarly afflicted.’ 





Eccentric Hosprranity.—During the late Amer- 
ican war, a soldier who had been woanded and honor- 
ably discharged, being destitute and benighted, knock- 
ed at the door of an Irish farmer, when the following 
dialogue ensued: . 

Pat.—By the powers, and who are you now. 

Sol.—My name is John Wilson. 

P.—And where are you going from, Joha Wilson? 

S.—From the American army at Erie, sir. 

P.—And what do you want here? 

S.—! want shelter to night; will you permit me to 
spread my blanket on your floor, and sleep to night ? 

P.—Old Nick take me, if I do, John Wilson. 

S.—On your kitchen floor, sir! 

P.— Not ft by the Hill o’Howth. 

S —In your stable, then? 

P.—'m hanged if | do that either. 

S.—I'm dying with hunger, give me but a bone and 
a crust; [| ask ag more. 

P.—Old Nick blow me, if 1 do sir. 

S.—Give me some water to quench my thirst I beg 
of you. 

P.—Beg and be be hanged, ['ll do no such thing. 

S.—Sir, | have been fighting to secure the bless- 
ings you enjoy, can you so inhospitably reject me from 
your house. 

P.—Reject you: who talked a word about rejecting 
you? May be I am not the scurvy spalpeen you take 
me to be, John Wilsun. You asked me to let you lie 
on my floor, my kitchen floor, or in my stable; now 
by the powers, d’ye think I'd leta perfeet stranger do 
that, when I have half a dozen soft beds all empty 7— 
No, by the Hill o’Howth, John, that I wont. In the 
second place, you told me you were dying with hung- 
er, and wanted a bone and a crust to eat; now honey, 
d’ye think I'd feed a hungry man on bones and crusts 
when my yard is full of fat pullets, and turkeys, and 
pigs? “No, by the powers not I, that’s flat. In the 
third place you asked me for some simple water to 
quench your thirst; now as my water is none of the 
best, I never give it to a poor travejjer without mixing 
it with plenty of wine, or something else wholesome 
and cooling. Come into my house, my honey; you 
shall sleep in the best feather bed I have, you shall 
have the best supper and breakfast that my farm can 
supply, which, thank heaven, ‘is none of the worst ; 
you shall drink as much water as you choose,~proyj- 
ded you mix it with plenty of good wine, and provided 
also you prefer it. Come in my hearty, come in, ant 
feel yourself athome. It shall never be said that Pat- 
rick O'Flagherty trated a man scurvilly who has been 
fighting for the dear country which gave him protec- 
tion. 





Every thing ought to be well done.—A good many 
capital things are told of the late William Gray—a 
distinguished merchant of Boston. He was familiar- 
ly known by the name of * Billy Gray.” He left at 
his death a large estate, and used to say that the chief 
source of his worldly success, was his motto, ‘* What 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” On one 
occasion, he had reason to find fault with a mechanic 
for ‘some slovenly job. The mechanic recollected 
Mr. Gray when he was in a very hnmble condition, so 
he bore the rebuke with impatience. “I tell you what” 
ssid he, ** Billy Gray, [ shan’t stand such jaw from 
you. Why I recollect when you was nothing buta 
drummer in a regiment.” ** And so 1 was,” replied 
Mr. Gray, “so T was a drummer—but didn’t I drum 
well—ehi! didn’t I drum well ? 





A Fact for the Naturalist.—In the bag of a cow, 
which was slaughtered by Mr. Charles Crummack, of 
this town, was found a seven shilling piece, a Jarge 
rusty nail, three inches in length, and a handful of 
large sized shot.—Bradford Obs. 








Diogenes being asked, of what beast the bite is most 
dangerous, answered—-“ Of wild beasts, the bite of # 








that the child Was both deaf ad dumb from its birth. 
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slanderer ; of tame, that of a flatterer.” 
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CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS AT GOLD- 
BERG, IN SILESIA, 


Christmas is probably celebrated in few places » ith 
greater solemnity than at Goldberg. ‘The most re- 
markable feature in this festival is said to owe ils origin 
to the plague which raged here in 1553; and which, 
according to an old inscription in the parish church 
of Goldberg, desolated this district, and ¢ rried of 2,- 
500 persons. ‘T'radition says that only tweaty-five heads 
of fainilies survived ; and all the housés being closed, 
they were altogether ignorant of the fate of theirneigh 
bors. M. Martinus Tabornus, in his * Cladibus G Id- 
bergensibus,’ suys that this plague was so exceedingly 
violent, that it was a rare thing to find a house that was} 
not closed, and that the market-plaee was overgrown 
with grass. One of the survivors, it is affirmed, re- 
paired at 2 o'clock in the night of Clirisimas Eve io a 
place called Nieder-ring and began singinga Christ- 
mas carol, in order to encouraye such as had been 
spared by the plague, which was checked by the cold, | 
to unite with him in celebrating a diy so joyful to the| 
whole human race. | Ve was soon joined by several of| 
his neighbors, aad after they had sang another hymn} 
they proc. eded to the Ober-ring, in order to. invite 
such of the population as still remained there to sing 
with them. In memory of this affecting n ilent, the 
ceremonies still observed here are said to have been 
derived. About twoin the morning of Christmas Day 
more than 2000 persons from the town and the villa- 
ges belonging to itassemble at the Nie Jer-ring,. hav- 
ing previously attended the festivities in the Franciscan 
convent which commence at midmyght. © The chief 
watchman of the town asseinbles his fellows, together 
with a Ringcantor who has a go d voice, whom he 
leads in procession to the Nieder-ring, where they form 
acircle. As soon as the clock strikes two, the watch- 
man cries the hour, and the singer commences the 
hyma, ‘ Unto usa Child is born,’ ia which he is jsin- 
ed by the whole assembled mu titude and the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring houses, which are lighed up. 
After another hymn, they repair to the Ober ring, 
where they again place themselves in # circle, and unite 
in various hymns. The whole is conducted with the 
greatest decorum, and is rendered peculiarly solemn 
and affecting, from beg performed in a fine chant in 
the open air, and amid the gloom and silence of a 
winter's night, while the houses all around are illu- 
minated. 

When this is concluded, there isa flourish of trum- 
pets from she chief steeple, after which a full chorus 
joins in tie hymn, * To God alone be tie (ilory,’ which 
is replied to by the multitudes assembled on the two 
Ringen. After various pieces of vocal and instrumen- 
tol music, which terminate at four o’clock, there is a 
service in the Protestent parish church, where the 
well known hymn Quem pastores, is sung by a full 
choir, divided into four bands. The church is, in the 
meantime, brilliantly illuminated by wax tapers, which 
are fixed in every direction. After the sermon, the 
Te Deum is sung, accompanied by horns and trumpets 


and at six in the morning this nocturnal festival is con- 
cluded. 











———— 
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INCIDENT AT SEA. 

Through the kindness of one of our friends at.Scar- 
horough, we are enabled to communicate to one of 
our readers a singular and affecting incident at sea.— 
On Sunday afternoon, the 4th inst. three little boys of 
the names of Davis, (15,) Carlisle, (14,) and Fostil, 
(13,)—the two former fishermen’s sons—were amusing 
themselves with an excursion oa the sea, at Scarbor- 
ough, in a small boat about thirteen feet long, having 
with them only one oar and a small sail. The little 
fellows sculled themselves out to a distance of a few 
miles from land, when, thinking they perceived some 
other boys coming out in a boat to fetch them back 
again, they hoisted theirsmall sail, and the wind blow- 
ing out from the shore, the boat was unfortunately 
carried out a farther distance to sea. To their inex- 
pressible grief, the land at length entirely disappeared. 
and, after making several fruitless attempts to regain 








the shore, darkness put a stop to all further endeavors, 





an! a strong gale of wind forced them to a greater dis- 
tance into the ocean. When the mornig returned. 
nota speck of land could be discerned, and no sail 
hove in sight. The situation of the-three boys now 
became dreadfully distressing, not one of them know- 
ing how to make land, and not a single mouthful of 
provision on board of their frail bark. To add to their 
distress, the oldest boy, Davis, fell sick, and continued 
in that state the whole of the day. The sun agai set, 
leaving them no prospect of a rescue from a watery 
srave. ‘The feelings of their poor parents and friends 
on shore all this time were heart-rending, while all 
attempts to discover them proved futile. 
morning dawned, and alter straining their eyes the 
whole of the day in search of a sail, or land, and weary- 
ing themselves with fruitless toil, night again came on, 
and the poor little fellows, overcome with fatigue, 
hungry, and benumbed with cold, laid themselves 
down at the bottom of the boat, and left themselves at 
the mercy of the winds and waves. On awakening in 
the morning, they were horror-struck to find their com. 
panion, Davis, dead. The little distressed mariners 
described this as the worst of all. Fortunately, the 
sea all this time was tolerably calm, but the third day 
passed over with still less hope of deliverance. Wed- 
nesday night approached, but no friendly hand was 
stretched outto save these two youthful mariners, who, 
with the lifeless corpse of their companion, continued 
t» float upon the bosom ofthe waters during the fourth 
night. In the afternoon of Thursday, they described 
a sail in the distance, and with eyes filled with tears 
they beheld a ship bearing toward them. She proved 
to be a Dutch vessel bound to Amsterdam. The eap- 
tain immediately took the two boys abaard his own 
vessel. They were ina dreadful state of suffering, 
having never tasted food from Sunday afternoon.— 
While the poor little fellows were being received in 
the Dutch vessel, they perceived some of the sailors 
about to throw the body of their companion overboard. 
With affecting accents they beseeched their deliverers 
to let them have the dead body of Davis to take back 
with them to Scarborough to their friends; but their 
entreaties were followed by a heavy splash in the wa 
ter, and the body of the poor unfortunate fisherman's 
boy was lost from their sight. The eaptain of the ves- 
sel, and the whoie crew, behaved with the greatest 
kindness to the boys; and, upon the vessel reaching 
Amsterdam, they forwarded their charge to London, 
from whence the two adventurous youths set out for 
Hull, and to the inexpressible joy of their distressed 
and agonized parents, they arrived in Scarborough on 
Wednesday evening last.—Halifar Guardian. 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 


‘Do you see here,’ said a ragged little boy to a group 
of young gaily dressed urchins, as he came up from 
the Market street Wharf in Philadelphia, ‘do you see 
here. I've got a silver sixpence.’ 

They all set up a hearty laugh. ‘ Why,’ said Jexg- 
miah Budd, whose father was a wealthy shipper, “1 
have six silver dollars to spend on Christmas, and that 
fellow is proud of sixpence.’ 

Theodore heard it, and looked thoughtfully at the 
ground for a moment ; then recollecting himself, * six 
dollars to spend,’ muttered ke, * but sixpence to keep, 
is better than that.’ 

Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket, carefully 
wrapt up, for several weeks, when one day his uncle, 
who kept a fruit shop at the corner of the alley where 
he lived, said to him, * Theodore, your sixpence don’t 
grow in your pocket—you should plant it.’ 

The little boy understood him better, wlien he told 
him, if he pleased, he might buy some fruit in the 
market with it, and stand in his shop aud sell it out a- 
gain. He embraced the offer—doubled his money the 
first day; and went on until he had as much fruit to 
sell as he had room for in his little corner. 

His uncle observing the thrifty, and withal honest 
turn of the boy, finally took him into his store, as ap 
assistant, and allowed him full privilege to trade in sun- 
dry specified articles on his ovn account. The closest 
attention to business, the mosi careful management of 
his small fands, and that run of good luck, as it is call- 
ed, which generally runs with those who are saving, 
industrious and prudent, in the course of three or four 
years, enabled him to go into fall partnership with his 


uncle, and to extend the busisess to double its former 
amount. 
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Having trimied bis sails right at first, it had be- 
come a second nature with Theodore to keep what 
sailors would call, close to thewind ; and he made 
headway astonishingly now. Soon after he was 21, he 
wasjableto buy out the whole stock of a dry-goods 
merchant, and to go into that business on his owa ac~ 
countentirely, Still he prospered; became an impor- 
ter; changed, finally, kis business for a wholesale 
concern; embarked in the India trade, and at last mar- 
ried a fine girl, whose fortune was but little inferior to 
his own, and it was said, after that occurrence, that he 
was worth not less than half a million. 

Theodore now lived in an elegant mansion ia Arch- 
street; kept his carriage, and had every thing in pretty- 
style, yet attended as usual to his business.” That he 
might never lose sight of the origin of bis good fortune, — 
the silver sixpence was blended with the arms upon 
his carriage; it formed the seal with which he stamped 
his letters ; and he had one of the coins, he used to 
say the very identical one he first owned, fastened up- 
on the desk in the counting room. Remembering 
thus, constantly, that by small meas he had risen, he 
still, amid much well-bestowed charity, and in the 
constant practice of true benevolence, looked well to 
small things, and never forgot to reckon pence as well 
as pounds. 

Thus smoothly were Theodore’s affairs going for- 
ward, when one sultry summer's day, just as he had 
entered his counting room, a thin, squalid figure pre- 
sented himself at the counter, and asked for employ- 
ment. He wore a thread-bare suit of black, an old 
hat, and his shoes were almost ready to drop from his 
feet. *In what capacity,’ asked Theodore, * do you 
wish for employment 1’ 

‘In any capacity,’ was the reply—* bat, sir,’ con 
tinued the stranger, wiping a tear from his eye witl 
his coat sleeve—* my father was a merchant, and be 
brought me up to his profession ; I should therefor: 
be glad of employment as a clerk.’ 

Theodore looked at the man closely. 
he saw some lineament he remembered. 

* What is your name?’ he asked. 

The stranger hesitated a moment, hung down his 
head, and replied, in a low voice, * Jeremiah Budd.’ 

‘Ah! said Th: odore, recollecting him instantly, ‘and 
you have gotten clear of your six dollars long ago, I 
fancy, Jeremiah.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jeremiah, with asigh, ‘but I have not 
forgotten the ragged \ittle boy, with the silver sixpence. . 
Had I been half as careful of my thousands as he was 
of his pence, I should not have been here friendless 
and pennil: 9; to-day.’ 

‘There was a half triumphant smile on Theodore's 
face, as he took the hand of his visitor, which seemed 
to spring from self complacent feeling, but was excus- 
able, because it arose partly from the conseiousness of 
his ability to aid one whose imprudence had caused 
his misfortune, but who appeared now to see and to 
confess his error. He took the applicant into his 
employ, and in process of time restored him to the ~ 
business doing world, an active, prudent and valuable 
man. 

The lesson taught in the story is too plain to need 
a word in addition. I will simply ask—where is the 
needy man. who has not spent more money, foolishly, 
in his life, than would be necessary to make him com- 
fortable now ? 


He thought 


An exchange print defines accommodation, “ Giv- 
ing another your tongue to sponge his coat with ;” am- 
iability, ‘to refrain from getting ia a passion when 
called onto pay your board;” and conscience, “an 
improved species of gum elastic,” é, 








Proof of Friendship.—Capt. Beave, of the Niagara 
militia, was posse of a duck so much attached to 
him, that the poor animal actually plucked and roast- 
ed herself for his dinner, having previously eaten a 
quantity of sage and onions. 





(7 The cannon fired at the Navy Yard on the day 
of the funeral, was charged on Saturday week for re- 
ceiving the President at the yard, whieh he contem- 
plated visiting.— Washington paper,” = 


+ 





A German paper observes that in Amefica there is 


such a scarcity of thieves they are obliged to offer re- 





wards for their discovery. 
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POPULAR TALES. _ 


THE FIRST AND LAST DINNER. 


eS 





A TALE OF LIFE. 


Twelve friends, mach about the same age. and fixed, | 


by their pursuits, and other local interests, as perma- 
nent inhabitaats of the metropolis, agreed, one day 
when they were drinking their wive at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, to institute an annual dinner a- 
mong themselves, under the following regulations :— 
That they should dine alternately at each others houses 
on the first and last day of the year ; that the first bot- 
tle of wine uncorked at the first dinner, should be re- 
corked and put away, to be drank by him who should 
be the last of :heir number ; that they should aever 
admit a new member; that when one died, eleven 
were to meet, and so on ; and that when only one re- 
mained, he should, on those two days, dine by himself 
and sit the usual hours at his solitary table ; but the 
first time he so dined alone, lest it should be the only 
one, he should then uncork the first bottle, and in the 
first glass. drink to the memory of all who were gone. 

There was somethiag original and whimsical in the 
idea, and it was eagerly embraced. They were all in 
the prime of life. jeadly attached by reciprocal friend 
ship, fond of social enjoyments, aad looked torward to 
their future meetings with unalloyed anticipations of 
pleasure. The only thought, indeed, that could have 
darkened those anticipations, was one not likely to in- 
trude itself at this moment—that of the hapless wight 
who was destined to uncork the first bottle at his lone- 
ly repast. 

It-was high summer when this frolic compact was 
entered into; and as their pleasure yacht skimmed 
along the dark bosom of the Thames, on their return 


to London, they talked of nothing but their first and | 


last feasts of ensuing years. Their imaginations ran 
out with a thousand gay predictions of festive merri- 
meat. They wantoned in conjectutes of what changes 
time would create. 

* As for you, George,” exclaimed one of the twelve, 
addressing his brother-in-law, “1 expect I shall see 
you 4s dry, withered, and shrunken as an old eel-skin, 
you mere outside of a man!" and he accompanied the 
words with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning carelessly over. the 
side of the yacht, laughing the loudest of any at the 
conversation which had been carried on. ‘The sudden 
manual salutation of his brother-in-law threw him off 
his balance, and in a moment he was overboard. ‘hey 
heard the heavy splash of his fall, before they could be 
said to have seen him fall. The yacht was proceeding 
swiftly along, but it was instantly stopped. 

The utimost consternation now prevailed. It was 
nearly dark, but Fortescue was kaown to be an excel- 
lent swimmer, and startling 4s the accident was, they 
felt certain he would regain the vessel. They could 
not see him, They listened. ‘They heard the sounds 
of his hands and feet. An answer was returned, but 
in a faint, gurgling voice, and the exclamation, * O 
Giod !" struck upon their ears. In an instant, two or 
three, who were expert swimmers, plunged into the 
river, and swam toward tke spot whence the exclama- 
tion proceeded, One of them was within arms length 
of Fortescue ; he saw him ; before he could be reach- 
ed, he went down, and his distracted friend beheld the 
eddying circles of the wave just over the spot where he 
had suok. He dived after him, and touched the bot- 
tom; but the tide must have drifted the body oaward, 
for it could not be found. 

proceeded to one of the nearest stations where 
drags are kept, and having procured the necessary ap- 
paratas, returned to the fatal spot. After the lapse of 
above an hour, they succeeded in raising the lifeless 
body of their lost friend. All the usual remedies-were 
employed for restoring suspended animation. but in 
vain. They now pursued the remainder of their course 
to Lendon, io mournful silence, with the corpse of him 
who had commenced the day of pleasure with them in 
the fullness of health, of spirits, and of life! And in 
ir severe grief they coald aot but reflect how soon 
f the joyous twelve had slipped out of the little 


; months rolled on, and cold. December came 
with all its cheering round of kindly greetings and 
terry hospitalities ; and with it came a softened recol- 






. 


lection of the fate of poor Fortescue. Eleven of the 
twelve assembled on the last day of the year, and it 
was impossible not to feel their loss as they sat down 
to dinner.’ The very irregilarity of the table, five on 
one side and six on the other, forced the melancholy 
event upon their memory. 

A decorous sigh o1 two,a low, becoming ejaculation 
and an instructive observation upon the uncertainty of 
life, made up the sum of tender posthumous “ offering 
to the manes of poor George Fortescue,” as they pro- 
ceeded to discharge the more important duties for 
which they had met. By the time the third glass of 
champaigne had gone round, in addition to potations 
of fine old hock, and * capital madeira,’ they had ceased 
to discover anything so very pathetic in the inequality 
of the two sides of the table, or so melancholy in their 
crippled number of eleven. 
| Several years had elapsed, and our eleven friends 
kept up their double anniversaries, as they might aptly 
enough be called, with scarcely any perceptible change 
—but, alas! there came one dinner at last, whieh was 
idarkened by a calamity they never expected to witness 
|—for on that day their friend, companion, brother al- 
| Yes, Stephen Rowland. the wit, 





|most, was hanged ! 
ithe oracle, the life of their cirele, had, on the morning 
lof that day, forfeited his life upon a public scaffold, for 
|having made one single stsoke of his pen in a wrong 
place. In other words, a bill of exchange, which pass- 
jed into his hand for £700, passed out of it for £1,700. 
| It would be injustice to the ten to say, that even 
|wine, friendship, and a merry season, could dispel the 
}gloom which preceded this dinner. It was agreed be- 
forehand, that they should not allude to the distressing 
anc melancholy theme—and having thus interdicted 
‘the only things which really occupied all their tho'ts, 
\the natural consequence was, that silent contemplation 
|took the place of dismal discourse ; and they separated 
long before midnight. 

Some fifteen years had now glided away since the 
fate of Rowland, and the ten remained ; but the steal- 
ing hand of time had written suadry changes in most 
legible characters, Raven locks had become grizzled; 
|two or three heads had not as many locks altogether as 
| may be reckoned in awalk of half a mile along the 
|Regent’s Canal; one was actually covered with a 
{brown wig; the crow’s feet were visible in the corner 
lof the eye ; good old port and warm madeira carried it 
lagainst hock, claret, and red burguady, and cham- 
|paigne ; stews, hashes, and ragouts grew into favor ; 
|crusts were rarely called for to relish the cheese after 
| dinner ; conversation grew less boisterous, and it turn- 
led chiefly on politics or the state of the funds, or the 
value of landed property; apologies were made for 
|eoming in thick shoes and warm stockings ; the doors 
jand: windows were most carefully provided with list 
land sand bags ; the fire more in request ; and a quiet 
| game of whist filled up the hours that were wont to be 
|devoted to drinking, singing, and riotous merriment.— 
|Tho rubbers, a cup of coffee, and at home by 11 o’- 
clock, was the usual cry, when the fifth or sixth glass 
|had gone round after’ the removal of the cloth. At 
| partimg, too, there was a long ceremony in the hall, 
|butroning up great cuats. tying woolen com/(orters, fix- 
ing silk handkerchiefs over the mouth and up to the 
ears, and grasping sturdy walking canes to support un- 
steady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and death had indeed 
been busy. , 

Four little old men of withered appearance and de- 
crepit walk, with cracked voices and dim, rayless eyes, 
sat down by the mercy of Heaven (as they themselves 
tremulously declared) to celebrate, for the fiftieth time. 
the first day of the year—io observe the frolic com- 
pact, which, halfa century before, they had entered in- 
to atthe Star and Garter at Richmond. Eight were 
lin their graves; the four that remained were on its 
confines. Yet they chirped cheerily-over their glass, 
though they could scarcely carry wt to their lips, if 
more than half full; and cracked their jokes, though 
they articulated their words with difficulty, aud heard 
each other with still greater difficulty. They mum- 
| bled, they chattered, they langhed, if a sort of stran- 
gled wheezing might be called a laugh ; and when the 
wines sent their icy blood in walmer pulses thro’ their 
veins, hey talked of the pastas if it were but a yester- 
day that had slipped by hous and of the future as if it 
were-a busy century that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a quiet rubber of 
whist ; and for threg success#e years they sat down-to: 


] 
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one. The fourth came, and then their rabber was 
played with an-open dummy ; a fifth, and whist was no 
longer practicable ; two could play only at cribbage, 
and cribbage was the game. But it was little more 
than the mockery of play. Their palsied hands could 
hardly hold, or their fading sight distinguish the cards, 
while their torpid faculties made them doze between 
each deal. 

At lenyth came the last dinner ; and the survivor of 
the twelge, upon whose head four score and ten win- 
ters had showered their snow, ate his solitary meal. It 
so chanced that it was in his honse and at his table, 
they had celebrated the first. Ia his cellar, too, had 
remained, for eight and fifty years, the bottle they had 
uncorked, recorked, and which he was that day to un- 
cork. It stood beside him; with a feeble and reluctaat 
grasp, he took the frail memorial of a youthful vow, 
and for a moment memory was faithful to her office. — 
She threw open her long vista of buried years ; aad 
his heart travelled through them all—their lusty and 
blithsome spring ; their bright and fervid summer ; 
their ripe and temperate autumn ; their chill, but aot 
too frozen winter. He saw, as in a mirror, how one 
by one, the layghing companions of the merry bour at 
Richmond, had dropped into eternity. Fle felt all the 
loneliness of his condition, (for he had eschewed mar- 
riage, and in the veias of no living creature ran a drop 
of blood whose source was in his own:) and as he 


those who were gone.’ the tears slowly trickled down 
the deep furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part ot his vow, and he 
prepared himself to discharge the other, by sitting the 
usual number of hours at his desolate table. With a 
heavy heart he resigned himself to the gloom of his 
own thoughts ; a lethargic sleep stole over him ; his 
head fell upon his bosom ; confused images crowded 
into his mind; he babbled to himself ; was silent i— 
and when his servant entered the room, alarmed by a 
noise which he heard, he found -his master stretched 
upon the carpet at the foot of the easy chair, out of 
which he had slipped in an apopletic fit. He never 
spoke again, nor once opened his eyes, though the 
vital spark was not still extinct till the following day. 
And this was the Last DrnNER. 

— 





THE ESSAYIST. 
AN ESSAY ON NEWSPAPERS. 
BY WILKINS TANNEHILL, 
(Fhe following excellent article, on the newspaper 
press, is from the Louisville Aegis. It commends it- 
self to the sober judgement of those who are seither 
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office holders nor office seckers—a respectable and 
numerous class, of whose patriolism, heaven forbia 
we should say aught against. ] 

Newspapers are, comparatively, of modern origin ; 
they did not come in use until more than a century 
after the invention of the art of printing, and the first 
printed and pu lished bore bat a faint resemblance to 
those of the present day, either in their typographical 
execution or the matter they contained. A sheet ot 


the week ora month; the appetite of the quid-nunc 
was not then so voracicus as now, nor were there so 
many professed politicians to gratify by speculations 
on gevernment, or violent and bitter denunciations of 
political opponents, A mammoth sheet filled with all 
sorts of speculations, upon all sorts of things, from the 
extraordinary merits of some reaowned panacea, to 
the most profound moral, religious, and political dis- 
quisitions, never entered the heads of our forefathers. 

D' Israeli, in his * Curiosities of Literature,” (a 
work which embraces a great deal of valuable and cu- 
rious information on subjects connected with literature, ) 
says, we are indebted to the Italians for the first idea 
of newspapers, and the first one published was at Ven- 
ice, in the year 1563. This was a government 
paper, and contained only such articles as the ruling 
powers permitted to be published. Other papers were 
subsequently published but they appear to have been 
so licentious and defamatory, that Pope Gregory XIII, 
interposed his high authority, and issued’ a bill, pro- 
hibiting theirfurther publication. They seem to have’ 





drained a glass which he filled, * to the memory of 


modest foolscap was sufficient to contain the news of 


been remarkable also for their mendacity, and to ** lie’ 
like print,” became a proverb: How far this prover’ 
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will apply to the political papers of the preseat day, 
and in our own land, I will not undertuke to say. 

The first paper published in England, was in the 
reign of Elizabeth; it was entitled the * Mercury,” 
and was issued by authority of the Queen. [t_ was 
published, however, buta few weeks; even the novelty of 
the enterprize, and the sanction of the royal authority, 
were insufficient to sustain it. During the civil wars 
which agitated the kingdom 4nd overturned the throne, 
newspapers were used by each party as a convenient 
means of stirring up the spirit of rebellion, or confirm- 
ing the principles of loyalty. ** Devoted to political 
purposes, says D'Israeli, ** they became a public nuis- 
ance by serving as receptacles of party malice, and 
echoing to the farthest end of the kingdom, the insolent 
voice of all factions. ‘They set the minds of men more 
at variance, inflamed their tempers to greater fierce- 
ness, and gave a keener edge to the sharpness of civil 
discord.”  Elow strikingly does this picture resemble 
the political press of the present time, when party spirit 
triumphs over principle, and prostrates truth and jus- 
tice in its wild career! After the revolution, when 
free principles and a spirit of inquiry were more gen- 
erally diffused, newspapers of a higher order were 
published, which were greatly instrumental in the diff- 
usion of knowledge ; and the political press of Great 
Britain now employs men of the highest order of in- 
tellect who speak their sentiments in relation to public 
measures, quite as freely as they do in this conntry, 
where the press is entirely unrestrained. 

‘I'he first newspapers were truly * brief abstracts and 
chronicles of the times,” containing but little more 
than a brief history of passing events. An editor did 
not ther, asin this more enlightened age, consider 
himself as a political Solomon, the regulator of public 
measures, and the great champion of liberty. News- 
papers exerted none of that power and influence over 
public opinion now so apparent. Buttimes have chang- 
ed: the march of miad is onward ; liberty of speech 
and liberty of the press, have made sad inroads upon 
the ancient order of things. ‘The press has become a 
powerful engine ; and every half-fledged politician as 
soon as he writes himself editor, imagines himself 
qualified to instruct gray headed statesmen in the art 
of government, and in all the mysteries of politics.— 
To judge from the lofty pretensions and dietatorial tone 
of some editors, and the confidence with which they 
utter their political dogmas, one might be induced to 
believe that, like the priestess of Delphos, they receiv- 
ed the gift of inspiration as soon as they were seated on 
the editorial tripod. 

Oa the American continent but few newspapers were 
published anterior to the revolution; as sooa, however 
as that important event was accomplished, and {ree- 
dom’s banner waved in triumph, they rapidly increased 
in number, and not oaly published the news of the 
day, but they contained valuable essays, political, moral, 
religious, and literary. ‘I'he political essays, written 
by experienced and gifted men, contributed in an em. 
inent degree to the establishment of our admirable sys- 
tem of government, and the dissemination of those 
sound political maxims that distinguish the po!i ical 
creed ot the United States, from that of any other na- 
tion upon earth. ‘hese essays, which broke down 
former prejudice in regard to forms of government, 
were eagerly read, and so firmly have the principles 
they inculcated been engrafted on the minds of the 
people, that they can never be entirely eradicated.— 
Some mighty political convulsion may shake, perhaps 
dissever the Union, but the principles whiche have im- 
pressed upon the public mind, wil! prevent anything 
like despotism from being established under any change 
that may be effected. A successful adventurer may 
gain the ascendency, and demagogues, fora time, 
bear sway; but the principles of political liberty we 
have been taught to reverence, wili ultimately pre- 
vail. 

Newspapers—I allude particularly to those of a po- 
litical character—have an important influence upon 
the affairs of a nation in which they are permitted tree- 
ly to circulate ; and that influence is good or evil ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are conducted. 
In the hands of temperate and judicious men—men of 
enlarged and patriotic views—who cooly calculate con- 
sequences, and look forward to results, the benefits of 
the néwspaper press are incalculable ; but when under 
the control of ‘intemperate partisans, who look only 
upon ene side of a great political question, and who 





substitute abusive epithets and wordy declamation for 


the fire of party spirit and civil discord, the injury to 
the public happiness outweighs its advantages. 
In no country is the influence of the press more ex- 


ble town, which find their way into every nook and 
corner of our widely extended territory. Almost every 
man is a politician; that is, he ranks himself on one 
side or the other of the great political parties which, 
from time to time, spring up, and under various names, 
aspire to the ascendency—hence the number of politi- 
cal papers predominate, over allothers, and from them 
the people gather their opinions of public men and 
public measures. The editors of newspapers, in no 
inconsiderable degree, form public opinion upon great 
and exciting political subjects. ‘They even think for a 
large portion of their readers ; and iastances are num- 
erous, where opinions of a popular editor are adopted 
on the part of the reader with as little reflection, as 
they have been uttered by the editor. ‘l’o this source 
may be ascribed the yarious and conflicting opinions 
that obtain currency, embitter the public mind, intro- 
ducé local jealousies and sectional prejudices, and mar 
the beautiful harmony of our political system. 

The great fault of our political papers, or rather the 
great evil that attaches to and clings to them, is theit 
too great devotion to party, without regard to higher 
motives, or more exalted objects. In their adherence 
to parts’, the editors of such papers too often lose sight 
\of principle, and become involved in gross incunsisten- 
aes, at one time maintaining opinions which, in the 
(mutations of party, they find convenient at anoiher 
jtime to abandon—of this a number of apt illustrations 
leould be ebtained from the political history of the 
|times. Again; by devotion to party,. then lay aside 
jthat lofty independence of character aad proud con- 
| sciousness of right, which onght to distinguish those 
|who aim to control public opinion and direct the storm 
jof political controversy. The editorial corps of the 
|United States can boast of individaals who, by the 
| possession of distinguished talents and liberal attain- 
|ments, are eminently qualified for the honorable and 
responsible stations they have assumed, but whose 
igencral usefulness is impaired by their devotion to the 
linterests of party, and the elevation of particular indi- 
viduals to important offices. ‘Their own passions be 
coming excited, they seek to excite and inflame the 
passions of others, and frequently produce a storm 
they find it difficult to allay. Their zeal overleaps 
their judgement; and their feelings are not always 
tempered by discretion: hence they commit faults 
and hazard assertions, from the conseqnences of 
which it requires all their ingenuity to extricate them- | 
selves. ; | 

A mere partisan editor in times of high political ex- 
citement, may be an useful instrument in the hands of 
the party to which he attaches himself; he may ob- 
tain the countenance of the great head of the party 
himself, and even share in the ‘spoils of victory ;” 
but he will fail in acquiring that solid and honorable 
reputation which will exist in after times. By yield- 
ing himself to the dictates and biddings of party, he 
may advance his pecuniary interests—an important 
(consideration in this money-loving age, | admit—and 
|demagogues may sound his praises, but he is denied 
the glorious reflection that his talents have been devo- 
ted to advance the interests of his country, and the 
prosperity of his race. Is there a party editor who 
does not feel himself belittled when he looks back 
‘upon his editorial career, after the excitement of party 


{ 





| 
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Under every. free’constitution, there will always be 





reason and argument, and who inflame the passions, | political parties ; they are, perhaps, neccessary for the 
and excite the prejudices of the people, and keep alive|stability of the government itself. They constitute 


when properly regulated, a system of checks and bal- 


ances to keep the political machine in regular motion. 


But while the necessity of parties is admitted, it does 


tensively felt than in the United States, where its full) not follow, that every principle that ennobles human 
liberty is guaranteed by the cofistitation ; and papersjnature, or exalts the republican above the subject of 
of some sort are published in almost every considera-|a monarchy, should be sacrificed upon their altar— 


that as soon as a man assumes the character of a po- 
litical editor, he should yield his independence, and 
cease to be a freeman. Parties, when founded upon 
principle, may surely be maintained without this sac- 
rifice. An editor of a newspaper occupies a highly 
honorable and responsible station, and if he possess’ 
talents and political information, combined with judg- 
ment, a station of great influence ; and is it not amat- 
ter of serious concern, to see such a man bound to the 
car of any individual, esteeming it ‘ glory enough” 
to be the instrument of his ambition? The man 
thus situated may boast himself a freeman, but he is 
a slave in fact——a slave, wearing the badge of free- 
dom. 

‘The number of newspapers has greatly multiplied 
in the United States within the few years; byt how 
entirely valueless as vehicies of information, are a large, 
proportion of them? The last fifteen years have been . 
more prolific than any preceding times. The exigen- 
cies of party have established them, and its fluctua- 
tions have overturned them. hese editors, ranging 
themselves with one party or another, instead of speak- 
ing the language of liberal and enlightened freemen, 
are the mere echoes of the thoughts and opinions of 
others, who occupy the position of leaders, the mis- 
erable tools of faction, and the ** snappers up” of eve- 
ry tale of slander. Before they venture to express an 
opinion upoa any important political subject, like the 
players upon the stage, they wait forthe cue. Such 
papers are worse than useless. 

[ would not be understood as desiring to- restrain the 
liberty of the press, or abridge any of the privileges of 
the editorial corps; the freedom of the press is the 
palladium of liberty; buat 1 would restrain its licen- 
tiousness, not by fine and imprisonment, but by the 
force of public opinion. The publisher of a newspa- 
per possesses ao inherent or.implied right, to assail 
private character with impunity, whenever it suits his 
fancy —or make his columns the media of low abuse, 
or corrupt the public morals by catering for vile and 
depraved appetites. It canaot be denied the political 
press requires reform. ‘The means of reformation are 
in the hands of the people themselves; these means 
are simple. Let them withhold their support from 
such as disgrace their columns by indulging in violent 
personal abuse, and transfer it to suchas have a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, and the courtesies 
of life. ‘The political press wil! then be, what it ought 


\to be, a guide in politics, and the guardian of public. 


liberty. 

In addition to the political papers which constitute 
so large a portion of the productions of the periodical 
press, we have religious papers of every sect and -de- 
nomination, and others again devoted to literature and 
science. Many of these papers are conducted with 
great ability, and it is pleasing to turn from the vitu- 
perative columes of a merely political paper to the 
more ennobling articles with which they abound— 
While in the one a man finds his religious opinions and 
moral resolutions strengthened and confirmed, by the 
other his literary taste is improved and his mind en- 
larged. In the columns of the one hismind is directed 
to the contemplation of the boundless power and glory 
of his Creator, as manifested in the displays of creation 
and the dispensations of his Providence, while in the 





| sober and temperate arguments, addressed to the rea- | 


jhas passed away, and reason has resumed her empire? |other the charms of literature and the fasciniations of 
| Weuld he not find maay a paragraph he could wish!science are spread beforé him. The perusal of such 
[were blotted out? Does he not feel some * compune- ipapett, alter the agitation and excitement of polities, 
Hous visitings of conscience,” when he reflects upon! operates as a balm to the wounded spirit; the mind is 
\the selfishness that dictated his course, and upon the | elevated above the groveling of party, and the soul is 
jwounds he has inflicted upon private character and|expadded ia a higher space ot thought and intellectual 
ithe peace of families, in the mere wantoness of party | recreation. 


devotion? Does it not sometimes occur to him, that| 


i nnn | 


son of men, would have been more likely to have over-| Of @ Printing Press.—A Mr. Lenormand, a French’ 
turned error and gained converts, than violent denun-|™¢chanic, lias lately discovered the means of printing 
ciations of opposite opinions, and low and scurrilious|°" 09¢ Cylinder both sides of the same sheet, w : 
attacks mpon private reputation? Prejadices of every |¢"@bles his mechanical press to.act with a qnickness ©) 
sort vanish before thelight of reason, but when violent-}4ouble any hitherto known, and can produce 4,000 











ly-assailed, they are rather confirmed. copies in ac hour. 
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FEMALE COURAGE. - 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


trument in the hands of designing men, for selfish party| Thé prospects of Presidents Tyler’s administration 


The Gazette of Augsburgh gives a singular account | Purposes. its evil effects are, alas, but too apparent. 
of presence of mind in the daughter of a game-keep- - 
er, residing in a solitary house at Weilheim. Her 
father and the rest of the family had gone to church, 
when there appeared at the door an old man apparent- | 
ly half dead with cold. Feeling for his situation, she 
let him in. and went into the kitchen to prepare him 
some soup. Through the windoow which communica- 
ted from the room she had Jett him in with the kitch- 
en she perceived he had dropped the beard he had on 
when he enitered, that he now appeared a robust man; 
and that he was pacing the chamber with a poniard in 
his hand» Finding no mode of escape, she armed 
herself with achopperin one hand and the boiling 
soup in the other, and entering the 100m where he 
was, first threw the soup in his face, and afterwards 
struck him a blow on the neck with the hatchet which 
deprived him of sense—At thismoment a fresh knock 
at the door occasioned her to look out of the window 
when she saw a strange hunter, who demanded admit- 


Concert.—The committee under whose supervis- 
ion the Oratorio of David was produced, intend giving 
a Miscellaneous Concert, in the chapel of the Female 
Academy, on Thursday evening the 6th inst. The 
committee are induced to adopt this course in ofder 
to realise a sum sufficient to meet the loss which they 
have sustained in the production of David. Every 
lover of the “concord of sweet sounds’ cannot but 
feel mortification, that so rich a musical treat should 








not have met with better success ; yet snch is the per- 
versity of taste, if a dog fight had been announced the 
whole town would have been in atttendance. 

Shall the individuals who have toiled so long and so 
disinterestedly in bebalf of our recreation, suffer a pe- 


are flatteringly indicative of the most happy results, . 
as there seems an universal determination to give him 
\a fain trial. This was a state of public feeling ardent- 
ly wished for by every true patriot. Political strife has 
far too long jartaken of far too much vindictiveness, 
|The advent of a new President has been the signal for 
ithe commencement of personal abuse and misrepre- 
‘sentation in all his personal and official acts. Jt has 
hitherto been unsafe to place in nomination for a 
public office one whose ancestors even have been sus- 
pected of animpropriety, but thank heaven these cloudy 


which have obscured the glories of our.republic, are 
passing away, and we may look for a different tone in 
public feeling. We congratulate our fellow country- 
men in the anticipation of this happy event. 


[The following is from a respected and intelligent 





tance, and, on her refusal threatened to break open 
the door; she immediately got her fathers’s gun, and 
as he was proceeding to put his threat into execntion, 
se shothim through the right shoulder, on which he 
took to the forest. Halfan hour after, a third person 
c me and asked after an old man who must have pass- 
ed that way. She said she knew nothing of him: and 
after uslesq menaces, if she did not open the door he 
also proceeded to beat it in, when she shot him dead 
on the spot. The excitement of her courage being 
now at an end, her spirits began to sink, and she fired 
shots, and screamed from the window, until some 
gend’armes came to her but she would not open the 
door until thé return of her father. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY |, 1841. 


To wHomir may Coxce!"'n,—We find ourselves unable to 
furnish any back numbers priorto No. 26.—the riast = six 
MOnTHS,and we wish ourAgents,on obtaininganyNewsUbscription 
to inform the subscriber of this fact, Any money sent to us, will 
be applied to this volume, and should there be any excess, it will 
be passed to the credii of the subscriptions of the next volume. 


Tne Ist or May,---Those of our subscribers in- 
tending to change their residences in the city of New 
York, are requested to give notice to our Agent, Mr. 
Wm. Boardman, 33 Jones-st. 

Those changing residence in this city, will please 
inform the carrier. 





Exemption or Fursirure rrom Execution.— 
A proposition is before the Legislature to exempt from 
execution furniture to the amount of three hundred 
dollars. This proposition on its face bears the imprint 
of humanity, but its operation may in many instances 
prove unjust. 


far less than theamountexempted. Will not the pas- 
sage of this law, in reality amount to a declaration 
that no debt shall be collected for a less amount than 
threé hundred dollars. The utmost caution must be 


The demand may be for a portion of 
the furniture itself, the seller of which is possessed of 


cuniary loss? . ; . ; 

J member of the 4th Church. From _ his statement of 
nap? ; ithe affair there was no doubt much to provoke inter. 
Puitosopny.--This world is full of philosophy, but! 


true philosophy is extremely scarce. 


ruption, which isto be exceedingly regretted. But 
we still hold to the opinion, that after aman is per- 
milled to ascend the pulpit, he should he patiently 


heard. 


In our opinion 
that man is entitled to be considered one, who is able | 
derg 2 oil and vexati r ** moving,” : “a 
to undergo the turinoil = ex ition ~ moving, To correct evils in that sacred place, even 
without looking daggers at his wife, and kicking the!;, , : : 
B Cage : g for cause, wou'd only establish precedents subversive 
of all order. Our clergy, cannot be too careful who 


i |they admit in their pulpits.—Ep. ] 


Rom vs Warer.—The recent election in the city | 


first deg he encounters, into the middle of the street. 


Sonal tr : Mr. Hoffman—tI observe in your last paper a notice 
of Cincinnatti for town officers, turned exclusively, on’ of the “ unmanly interruptions” which Mr. Sparry 


the question of the toleration of groggeries or no grog-| had to contend with in his lectures upon * Popery”’ 


geries. Alcohol was triumphant in a majority of the)!" this city. Had you been fully aware of the circum- 
wards. |stances, you would at least have given the term * dis- 
. eta shat 7 Dg | graceful” a double application, if you could not re- 

| verse it. 
((¥” We are a sworn enemy to nostrums of alldes-| fr, Sparry’s language and manner were so abusive, 


criptions, but having witnessed its happy effect on the/and the pictures which he exhibited ao indecent that 

sufferers by the recent accident of the Steam Boat) he was stopped—not by a mob—but by the Elders of 
; ‘ * a al . 

South America, we conceive it a duty to call public |the Fourth Presbyterian Church. ‘Their only error 

attention to Dalley'’s Magical Pain Extractor. In| ¥#8 in suffering this disciple of Maria Monk to occu- 


: hi d heali : |PY their pulpit. They did su under the impression 
cases of scalds its soothing and healing properties are that he was a Christian Minister. They turaed him 
indeed “ magical.” ifrom it when he proved himself a blackguard. 


A PrRorestanr. 


! 
| 
| 
| - = = - - ———__—- 


Masonic CeLesration.—We understand that our) = Daraprun SteamBoat Disasrer.—We learn by 
brethren of West Troy, have concluded to abandon the N. Y. Sun, that on Tuesday evening last, just as 
their proposed celebration of the 24th, aad ane 'M\the Steam tow-voat Henry Eckford was preparing to 
the celebratioa of that day, with the Hudson Eacamp-|j, v6 the pier at the foot of Courtland street, her boil- 
ment, Chapter and Lodge, at the city of Hudson. All|, exploded with tremendous violence, literally tear- 
brethren in good standing, are fraternally requested 0 ing the fore part of the boat to pieces, and severely 
unite with them. linjuring Capt. ‘I'yse, the master, who had his leg frac- 
jtured, and his face much mutilated, but hopes are en- 
Tue Post orrice.—A writer in the Argus, says |tertained of his recovery. The master of one of the 
that the post master ia this.city, refuses to frank re-|boats which were to be towed up the river, was sitting 
mittances to printers, We know nothing of the facts, jin the bow of his boat at the time of the accident and 
but we really hope, that Gen. Van Rensselaer will not wes unfortunately almost instantaneously killed, as i 
so far deviate from the rule laid down by his prede- supposed from being struck by a large fragment of the 
cessor, which is so clearly authorised by law. The | machinery. 


Doubtless others were injured more or 


press have full perplexities enough to contend with, 
with all the facilities the law extends to them, without 


less severely, but from the great confusion that pre- 
vailed after the awful catastrophe, we were unable to 
Jearn any further particulars, 


ore in a matter of this nature. 
: m 


L It purports to be 
easure for the benefit of the poor man. We have 


master. We sincerely hope. if the Gen. has had an 
serious doubts if it will prove so. 


intention of adopting this as a general course (and ex- 
ceptions would make it favoritism) that he will give it 
a serious thought, for it is a subject which vitally af- 
fects every press, under the influence of his frank. 








Essay on Newsparers.—Under this caption, we 
publish to-day an excellent article from the able 
pen of Wilkins Tannebill, Esq. We commend it to 
the attentive perusal of our readers, as containing much 
valuable information relative to the subject on which 
he treats. That the aewspaper press, when properly 
conducted, and under the control ot enlightened and 
conscientious individuals, exerts a most beneficial and 





Tae Fonpa Heratv.—This excellent paper comes 
to us enlarged, aad in a new and neat dress. We are 
pleased to see this evidence of its prosperity. ~ It is 
ander the editorial supervision of Mr. Wm. S. Haw- 
ley, and is coducted in a manner creditable to himself, 
salutary influence upon the community, is obvicus to| and worthy of the eaterprizing place and substantial 
the most superficial observer; but when, on the con-|county in which it is published, We wish it every 
trary, it becomes a vehicte for vile slander, and an in-| success, 





being subject to the caprice of any individual post 


The Eckford has,. it 
secms, been employed as a tow boat for upwards of 
twenty years, and her boiler was much worn. 





Tae Soura America—Accivent.—Most of our 
reaJers ere this, are probably acquainied with the par- 
ticulars of the accident which happened to this new 
and splendid steamboat, on her passage up the river on 
| Saturday night, in consequence of the breaking of her 
shaft. Several persons were severely injured, and Mr. 
Garwin, of Troy, has died of the wounds inflicted.— 
Prompt medical assistance having been rendered, we 
are happy to say that the rest are all in the way of 
speedy recovery. The passengers of the South Ame- 
\rica were brought to this city in the Telegraph and 








~ 














eo eee |. oe ae 
Diamond, and every possible atiention paid ro'theBuf- 
ferers. We learn that about three hours before the 
above accident occurred, the Telegraph came in con- 
tact.with the Diamond, striking her near her larbuard 
wheel-liouse, breaking the planking, &c. into the bar- 
ber's shop, doing, however; no serious damage. 


Eutelligenuce. 


The Governor Fenner.—A \ate Liverpool paper 
contains the following in relation to this unfortunate 








vessel. which, it will be recollected, was run down in, Philadelphia, on Friday, by cathing fire from the sud- |e 
the channel by a steamer, and out of 124 who were on den ignition of a quantity of locofoco matches which| 


board, only two were saved. 
«It is believed that the Governor Fenner has gone 
to pieces on the coast of Wales. 


derstand, has been down to Criceith and Aberfraw,; 





Mr. John Paine, Cashier of the Thomastown Bank, 
(Maine,) dropped down dead in the street in.that 
place on the 5th inst., while conversing with a friend. 
|He is supposed to have died of a disease of the 
_— 





Shocking Accident.—While My Martin. Mickesill, 
lof Cambria co., Penn., and his wife were absent from 
|home ata sugar camp, their house took fire and was 
totally destroyed, with all its contents, including three 
ismall children. 


|  Accident.—A little girl was shockingly burnt at 


she was vendiag ina basket. The preservation of her 
|life was accomplished entirely by the exertions of two 


who chanced to be passing at the time, and whose at- 









At Troy, ,on Saturday, Mrs. Eunice Smith, aged 
45 years. , 

In Milton, on the morning of the Sth of April, Mrs. 
Phebe Fort, aged 53. 

At Mendon, Monroe county, on the 20th of April, 
Miss Mary Tallmadge, in the 18th year of her age. 
| In this city, on the evening of the 28th inst. Mrs. 
Maria Deniston, in the 89th year of her age. 

Jn this city Margret H., youngestdaughter of J. I. 
Jones, aged 11 months and 7 days. 

At the residence of Col, Nicholas Van Rensselaer 
. Greenbush, Arriantje Wendell, in the 92d year of 

erage. 
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APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 


This institution has been removed to No. 1.Com- 


| 


The mate, we ua- gentlemen, Joseph Wesby and Mr. Robert Fulton,| mercial Buildings, and the Librarian will deliver Books 


|on Saturday evening, at 7 o'clock 24th inst., and the 


° . . . 4 of « a a] : . 
and received a trunk belonging to himself, and another tention was first attracted by the cries of the little suf- | following Monday, Thursday and Saturday evenings 


the property of his wife, which have been thrown up 
in that neighborhood. ‘The beach for sixty miles a- 
long the coast was thickly strewed with portions of the 
wreck. At Aberfraw, a chest belonging ta William 
Thomas, one of the passengers, from Cheltenham, 
and containing wearing apparel, books, and sixty 


pounds in money, had been found; and at Criceith, a“ 


trunk of female dresses, belonging to a couple lately 
married at Chester, but whose names are not in our 
possession, has been cast up by the waves. In the 
trunk of Mr. Thomas a letter was found’ written by 
Mr. Dugan of Waterloo road, recommending the bear- 
er to hig relatives in America. Him they acquainted 
with the affair, and he immediately wrote to Mrs. 
Thomas on the subject, and yesterday morniug Mr. 
Dugan and the widow returned from Waites, bringing 


with. them the contents of the trunk, consisting of 


clothes, 13 sovereigns, two American eagles, and 250 
dollars. It is stated that several other boxes have 
come on shore at different parts of the coast, and the 
hull of the Governor Fenner was seen only a few days 
since. It is to be hoped that the hull may be recov- 
ered, as there is little doubt there are many valuables 
still remaining.” 

Wonderful Resuscilation of an Executed Murderer. 
—John White, who was executed at Louisville, Ky., 
on the 8th inst., was- restored to life by the operation 
of the galvanic battery. Ele was made to sit up, to 
jump from the table on which he laid when the oper- 
ation was performed, his pulse returned, he breathed 
again, and made an effortto speak. Then, just as the 
spectators hoped to see him live, congestian on the 
brain sat in, and he died again in greatagony. When 
signs of life were discovered, the desire to restore him 
was the greater, as he had written a letter to his fa- 
ther, saying he was present at the time of the murder 
for which he was to be hung, but took no part in it; 
oa the other hand was compelled to beg his own life 
from the men who did the deed. 

He was executed for the murder of two men on 
board a flat boat on the Ohio river. He hung about 
25 minutes before his body was taken down. His neck 
was not broken, and hence the experiment to resusci- 
tate hin succeeded. 

Murder.—A Baptist clergyman was so badly injured 
by some rowdies in Philadelphia on a recent occasion 
that he survived but three days. ‘The attack was made 
upon him in consequence of some of his remarks. 


Steam-Boat Mail Robbery.—Yesterday, the way- 
mail from New-York, which left that city on board 
the South America, was cut open aad robbed of its 
contents. The first intimation of the robbery, was 


brought by express from Stuyvesant, where several of 


the letters were found in the river. What letters have 
been takea, or, whether money er drafts, is not yet 
khnown.—[ Argus of the 24th. 


We perceive the story about Gen. Jacksoa’'s insol- 
vency repeated by the Louisville Journal aad other 
prints. We have now the opportanity of contradict- 
ing it, “ by authority.” A letter from the Old Hero 
himself. the contents of which we have been made ac- 
quainted with, pronounces the charge false in every 
particular.—Lancaster ( Pa.) Intelligencer. 


ferer. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


| A melancholy instance of the uncertainty of cir- 


cumstantial evidence occurred at Gibraltar last Febru- | 


lary. 

| “A wealthy English merchant of that place, named 
James Boxwell, was convicted, upon that kind of tes- 
‘timony, of the murder of his own daughter. On pro- 
‘ceeding to the place of execution, he recognized an 
| Englishman named John Keats, who had been active 
lin procuring his conviction, whom he forgave for his 
hostility, as he desired to die in peace with all the 
world. Keats seemed much affected by this, and just 
as,the sentence of the !aw was about to be executed, 
cried out, “It is I thatam guilty, and not the convict.” 
|A great sensation was produced by this exclamation, 
when Keats came forward and fully confessed his 
|guilt. The rope was immediately taken from the neck 
jof his victim, and the cap frem his face, but it was all 
ltoo late. The wretched father was a corpse—having 
\died of grief and terror! Keats was taken to jail a- 
| midst the execrations of the multitude, who were with 
\difficulty restrained from tearing hum to pieces. 


| 


| Married, 
{ 
! 





In this city, April 26th, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, 
| Alfred P. Blakeslee, M. D., of Eaton, Madison co., 
|to Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. N. R. Packard, of this 
| city. 

| in Ellsworth, Mass., on the Ist inst., Rev. Jonah 
Peabody, of Boston, to Mary L., youngest daughter 
of the late Gov. Herbert. 

In New York, April 12th inst., by the Rev. Chas. 
S. Porter, Jared Olmsted, to Julia S. Betts of New- 
York. 

At Auburn, on the 20th inst., by the Rev. W. Cros- 
well, Hon. Fernando Wood, of New York, to Miss 
Ann D., youngest daughter of the Hon. J. L. Rich- 
ardson, of the former place. 

At Springwells, Mich., on the 15th inst. Lieut. F. 
Woodbridge, U. S. A., to Eliza, daughter of Hon. 
B. B. Kercheval. 

At Clifton Park, on the 22d inst., by the Rev A. 
Bronson, Peter Falin, to Maria G. Cooper, both of 
Clifton Park. . 

On Monday evening, 26th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Potter, Mr. Robert English, to Miss Jane Elizabeth 


| McElroy, all of this city. 


On the 27th inst, by the Rev. N. Levings, Mr. Jo- 
seph 6. Dickerson, to Miss Mary Kinsey, all of this 
| city. 

On the the 28th inst. by the Rev. S. V.E. Westfau, 
Mr. Thomas D. Bennett, to Miss Eleanor Machesney, 
all bf New Scotland. 

At Clifton Park, on the 27th inst. by the Rev, A. 
Bronson, William L, Potter, esq. to Miss Baibasa 
Van Vianken, both of Clifton Park. 


DIED. 

On the 27th inst. Catharine Phelps, in the 78th year 
of her age. 

At Otiseo, Onondaga co. on the 16th inst. Elvina, 
wife of Pheletns Clark, Esq., and daughter ef Thos. 
Parent, aged 32 years. . 

At Rochester, on the 20th inst. after a long illness: 
Simon P. W. Howe, late merchant of that city. 








jof each week. _ 

| IT would inform the Patrons, readers and apprenti- 

|ces generally, the Trustees have enlarged the Libra- 

iry, by adding over 200 Volumes among whichare, 

‘many of the late productions, with other interesting 

and standard works, and reduced the fees to one cent 

| per volume. 

| H. E. PBROWERR, Librarian. 

| Albany, April 23rd, 1841. 

| N. B. Those having books belongiag to the Li- 

brary, will please return them. Donations of Books 

|thankfully received. 

fo THE MASONIC FRATERNITY.—We 
are desirous Of drawing out some of the Masonic talent of 


lour brethren, which at present appears to lie buried among the 
jrubbish; and to this end, wewill pay WeNTY-Five DOLLARs, 


| for the best original essay on the subject of Masonry—for the sec. 
lond best, twa elegantly engraved Masier and Roval Arch Aprons 
‘on Satin, superbly got up, together with handsomely engraved Di- 
tpl mas of the Master and R. A| Degrees. For the third best, 
‘the FREE subscription of the Register so long as we shall have any 


control of it. The Essay must not be less than TEN PaGes of ar- 





jdiMary foolscap, and it is desirable that the writer should nut ex. * 


'eved fifteen su_h pages. The writer will choose his own method 
|of presenting his subject, in such attractive, useful and practica| 
;shape, as will be of interestto the fraternity. The manuscripts will 
jhe submitted to two competen! and impartial brethren. Each 
| MSS. to be accompanied with the name and residence of the wri- 
jter, written in su:h manner as to be detached from the copy ; and 
| Ho person shall be privy to such name but ourselves. All such 
manuscripis Coming to us, whether by mail or otherwise, must be 
free ofcharge The MSS.r ceived, will be our property, and such 
Lof them as may be considered worthy of publication, will have the 
juame of the writer added, unless he shall express a wish to the 
{contrary, which will be hon rably observed. The time for receiv- 
jing such Essays will be until the FOURTH OF AUGUST 
|NEXT: addressed to “ American Masonic Register, Albany,” 
| 7° Those papers with whom we exthange, will oblige as, if 
will either copy the above, or notice the substance of it. 





|@ ANORNING & COOK Book-B.nders, 67 State, corner of Jams 
streets, {formerly Middle Lane,) Albany. BLanK nooks of 
every description made to order, Paper of any size ruled to any 
| pattern. 
Varticular attention paid to the binding of music books, law 
| pervodicals, old books, newspapers, &c. &c, They would respect 
i fully solicita share Of pubic patronage. . 
| Bythe recent improvements_in the above establishment, the 
propriétors are ready to do all kinds of BOOK BINDING 
jin the most neat and substanial manner, Persons having to bind 
for their libraries, will do well to cali at the above éstablishment 
| General satisfaction warranted, Paces to conform to the 
jtimes. Albany, 1840. 


Ey 
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PEOPLE’S LINE STEAM BOATS. 
Pe m® FOR NEW YORK, FOR (841—DAILY 

NIGHT LIN..—PASSAGE $1 The pub- 
ee EE ic are informed that during the past winter ex- 
tensive aletrationshave been made in the People’s Line, by sub- 
stituting the North America in the place of the Utica, and by ad- 
ding thereto the Sowh America, a sp'endid new boat now building 
in New York, and which will be ready to take her place in the 
line on the opening of wavigation. The Line will then consist of 
the ROCHESTER and the NORTH and‘SOUTH AMERICA, 
three of the most splendid seam boa.s ever run ou the North Ri, 
ver, and will commence and continue to run for the conveyance 
of passengers and light freight between New York and Albany and 
intergediate places, during the coming season of nayigation, The 
above Steamboats are not surpassed in point of speed by any 
boats in any country, nor equalled in extent and elegance of ec- 
commodation, and general adaptedness to he business in which 












yeors experience in the business will be devoted to the manage- 
ment of this new enterprise, so necessary for the accoimmoda‘ion 
and comtort of the travelling comreenty and they |ook, with eon- 
fidence to a discerning and liberal publi 
port, F 
daily, at 5 o’clock P.M. ; Love 

For further particulars, apply to the captains on boardor at the 
officefon the dock. mr. 12 





for patronage and sup-_ 
One of the above Stoamboats will leave Albany for New York, | 


———— 


they are engaged, ‘The owners of the line are practical at 
men, and their personal attention, with the advantage of fifteen», 
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POETRY. 








F om tbe >an Luis Advocate. 


THE SEA. 


* There is a picasure in the pathiess woods, | 
: | 
There is socicty where none in rudes } 


There is a rappure in the lonely shore, 


By the deep sea—and music in its roar.” 
Cuicpe Harowp. 


Oh, how I love the sea—the dark blue sea— 
The pale, the gray, the white, the foaming sea! 
The calm, the placid. or the bellowing sea! 

By turns it roars, it thunders, or it moans. 

In my change L love it still, and with it 

Daily I converse. It seems a friend— 

A loved companion—one who to knowledge adds 
The charm of sympathy, wotiring, patient. 

Its ceaseless flow is music's voice—is language 
Universal ; and every humen feeling 

Is its theme. But most it speaks of Heaven— 


_ Of Ma Divine—of Power Omnipotent— 
Orie wh 


Dhege th o said, “ Here shalt thou come, 

proud waves be stayed.” Of Him, 
Who * Pleiades’ sweet influences can bind, 
Or Orion's golden belt unloose.” 


I love thee, sea ; I could embracé thee, and 
My cares forget. In thy wide bosom there is 
Roow for miseries like mine. Alone 
I should not be, for in thy depths is one 
To whom my faith was pledged. Ob, what a world 
Of trials have been mine! What swells of anguish, 
What billowy cares were left for me, widowed, 
To buffet and to stem, since thy blue waters 
Closed on him 86 mourned, so loved, 
So honored, so impressed with nature's signet 
Of nobility~-of mental grandeur ! 
Aad what a knell was that to the sick heart! 
Never to be forgotton sound, I hear it 
et, in the roaring tempest, the whispering breeze ; 
he bellowing breakers, »r the gentle wave, 
That, murmuring, laves my feet. It calls, 
It answers to my sighs——it says. here 
Is thy home—here is « place for thee ; 
There’s welcome iu the souod, and peace for me. 
There I could rest—there the true Lethe find. 


What wealth is treasured in the sea—what loves 
Within the mermaid's coral caverns sleep ! 
What mysteries lie hid from mortal ken or aim! 
Rapt thought, bewildered, lost, in mazy wanderings 
*Mongst the infinity of ner adn fy 
And filled with untold wonders—soars above 
To lighter elements, and, rashing through 
Tilimitable space, hung with night's starry lamps, 
Guides to the mariner through devious ways ; 
Woarlds upon worlds—seeks the creating and 
Suataining cause, the Hand Divine! M. 





THE MOTHER'S CALL. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Came, sweet ones, come to the fields with me, 
I hear the hum of the honey bee, 

I hear the call of the gay cuckoo, 

I hear the note of the shrill curlew, 

I hear the cry of the hunting hawk, 

The sound of the dove in our ’customed walk, 
The song of the lark, the tongue of the rill. 
The shepherd's shout on the pasture hill. 


My sweet ones, all come forth and play, 

e airs balm, and { smell new hay ; 
Come breathe af the flowers, and see how neat 
The milk maid trips on ber scented feet ; 
Young folks come forth all joy, and run 
Abroad as bright as beams of the sun ; 
Old men come out with a aadder grace ; 
And matrons come with a graver face. 


smokdlitreams and the air is rife 
Woh fot. bid all te ighe and life 
From East to West there's aot a stain 
In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

ye Beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for rain has lorded long, 
And earth has drunk more thap her need 
To fill her flowers and nurse her seed, 
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Now, now ye come, my little gnes all, 

As the young doves come at their mother’s call ; 
One run to yon tall fox-glove, and see 

At his breakfast of balm the golden bee ; 
Another go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flies with a painted plume ; 

Or see the doe seliciuus lead 

Her twin fawas forth the odorons mead ; 

Or mark the nestlings, newly flown, 

With their tender wings and their crests of down. 


But stay, my children. Ere ye run, 

Who made the sky and yon glorious sun ? 
Who framed the earth and made it sweet 
With flowers, and set it ‘neath mankind's feet? 
"Twas one in heaven. Kneel down, and lay 
Your white foreheads ta the grass, and pray, 
And render Him praise, and seek to be 

Pure, good, and modest—then come with me. 





ON A STREAMLET. 


Thro’ sunny plain and vallies green, 
Yon silvery streamlet winds its way, 

Upon its bank »weet flowers are seen, 
That smiling seem to woo its stay. 


It must vot stay—the currenc’s force 
Forbid it here to find repose, 

But onward still it takes its course, 
And sadly murmurs as it flows. 


Upon its polished breast, no more ~ 
' Those flowers their breathing perfume shed, 
Its path is now the rocky shore— 

Its final rest the ocean bed. 


So down the stream of life we glide, 
From youth and joy, to age and pain; 

We cannot check the ceaseless tide, 
Or bid hope’s blossom bad again. 


But let us calmly meet our doom— 

’T were better far that hearts should sever, 
Where love and truth together bloom, 

Than linger till they fade forever ! 


- a 


THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 
BY THE LATE H. J. FINN. 


Deep mists hung over the Mariner's grave 
When the holy funeral rite was read ; 

And every breath on the dark blue wave 
Seemed hushed, to hallow the friendless dead. 


And heavily heaved on the gloomy sea, 
The barque that sheltered that homeless one—~ 
As though his funeral hour should be* 


When the waves were still, and the winds were gone. 


And there he lay, in his coarse, cold shroud— 
And strangers were round the coffinless : 

Not a kinsman was seen among that crowd, 
Not an eye to weep, nor a lip to bless. 


No sound from the church’s passing bell 
Was echoed along the pathless deep, 
The hearts that were far away, to tell 
Where the Mariner lies, in his lasting sleep. 


Not a whisper then lingered upon the air— 
‘O'er his body, one moment, his messmates bent, 
But the plunging sound of the dead was there— 
And the ocean is now his monument ! 





LINES 
WRITTEN IN A GRAVE YARD. 


The shadows of the evening fall 

Around me as I wander here :— 
Life seemeth as a coronal 

Whose flowers.hare fallen pale and sere. 
Fond Memory—alas, alas! , 

What can it from these ruins gather? 
Time spoileth as a blade of grass 

All which the heart would cherish rather, 


I see but ruin us I go, 
Above me are the eternal skies, . 
Around me sought but strapeless woe, 


Which darkens to: my weary eyes; 
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OMPANION. 


ath me is the mingled dust 

Of brethren and the earth, they lie 

Calmly in death's uatiring trust, 
With face expectant of the shy. 









. I wish that I might melt away 

From life, with all its thronging fears, 
Here with the dear ones all to lay, 

The loved of youth’s unshadowed years! 
O! hallowed, what of them remains; 

O! sweet the harvest now they reap; 
For they were men of toil and pain, 

E’er they had laic them thus to sleep. 


Beloved ye are with the Lord, 
And fain T would be with ye now, _ 
For care bath its full vials poured 
Upon this weary wasted brow; 
Broken affections silken tie— aes 
Life's birds ‘aod flowers have fled away— 
Aad the soul pointeth toward the sky, 
Where death may not untimely slay. 

















CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


EACH MONTA. 











NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Encampment, , Albany | 4d Friday, 
Temple R A. Chapter, Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist& 3d Thorsday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Mounds 5. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday, 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge. | Ist Wednesday, 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, Wheeling Va.-/’ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, bas Qd Thursday. 
Wheeling t.ncampment “ Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Couneil, ° 2d Monday ev. o month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 67. « Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 “& 3d —— 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | lst & 3d Monday» 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
Council 8 & R Masters do Quarterly 
King Solomn’s chapter do 2d Monday 
Tyrian Council do 4th a 
Abrams Lodge do 2d & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do Ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiquity do lst Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, Sun 3d Mouday- 
Memphis Ludge, ' 2d Tuesday. 
Georgia Chapter » | 3avannah 2d & 4th Tuesday. q 
Solomon Lodge } do Ist & 3d Thure lay. 
Zerubbabel Lodge | de | 2d aud 4th Thursday 
Oglethorpe Lodge do lst and 3d Monday. 
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Joseph Blackburn Pi 


Vary Rorodino 


Jehn 8. Weed Weat Gree 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
Biapchard Powers Cowlsville 
James Cavanagh Watertown 
au L. Burrell Lockport 


E W Northrop Le Roy 

Samuel Graves. Auburn 

A P Pfistor Tuscaloosa, Alabema 
Charles Steinage! Cinciwnatti, Ohio, HB Smith, Steubenville, Ohio 
Wm D Johnson, 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 

the American Masonic Register. 

receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

Wm. Boardman 33 Joues st N. Y, 

Fairchild Coxsackie 

Joel D. Smith Castleton 

James Teft Coevmans 

en T. Leggett Troy 

- Smith — ; 
cepsic 


They are duly authorised 1o 


Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

AC Smith Mouut Clemens Mieh 

J H M’Mahon Memphis Tenn 
James A Miller Mobile 

G L Cope jr Savannah 

A © Davis Portsmouth Ohio i 
D M Sheffield Tallahsssee 

A 8 Pfister Columbus Miss 

Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Me 

H Coiman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 

O Hughes Paris a 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis 8 Deleplain Wheeling Va 
Rev Peyton P Smith, Monticello 





, Tenn. |Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio. 
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ASONIC APRONS, of the Degree of Master and Roya! 

' Arch, splendidly engraved on Satin, can be obtained on ap- 

plication to this office. Likewise, handsomely engraved Diplomas 
of Master and Royal Arch, suitable for framing. 





Cents a year. 
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THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every:Saturday, by L,Ge HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division Sts, Albany. 
Trxms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 


T’o subscribers who receive their paper 


by mail, Two Dollars, if paid within 30. days after syb 
scribing; Twoo Dollars and Fifty Cents, if not paid with 
in 6 months, or Three Dollars, if not paid watil the ex- 
piratian ef the year. No subscription received for bess 
term, tham one year, 


Back numbers at all times fw- 


post master way erelose moneyin a letter to the 
adiindans ofa peg te 16 pay the’ subseription fer a, 
~) aaa and NK the letter, if wristenby him- 
se 











